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WASHINGTON LETTER. 



Washington, June 15, 1889. 

Topographic Map of the United States. — Con- 
siderable progress has been made in the construction 
of the topographic map of the United States by the 
Geological Survey under the direction of Major Powell. 
Surveys have been completed in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and New Jersey, and partially made in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Connecticut, Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. The maps of the first three named States are 
partly engraved ; that of Massachusetts will comprise 
fifty sheets, that of Rhode Island fifteen, and the New 
Jersey map about fifty. The sheets measure thirteen 
by seventeen and one-half inches. The scale is one 
mile to the inch. It is proper to add that the expense 
of the surveys in these three States has been borne 
equally by the States and the United States. 

The law establishing the Geological Survey of the 
United States authorized and directed the construction 
of a geological map, but made no special provision for 
a topographic survey. The inception of this great 
work therefore grew out of the necessities of the Geo- 
logical Survey for geographic maps as a basis for geo- 
logic cartography, and since the commencement of the 
operations of the Survey, or, for the past ten years, a 
portion of the annual appropriations has been expended 
in making geographic surveys. In the law passed at 
the last session of Congress making appropriations for 
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the expenses of the geological survey, the topographic 
survey is for the first time distinctly and separately 
recognized, viz. : " For topographic surveys in various 
portions of the United States . . . two hundred thou- 
sand dollars," being double the amount appropriated by 
the same act for geologic surveys. 

The atlas of the whole country will comprise about 
2600 sheets, of the dimensions already described. 
Maps of most of the northeastern portion of the coun- 
try will be made on the scale of one mile to the inch, 
and engraved on sixteen sheets to a square degree ; the 
central and southern portions and Pacific slope on a 
scale of two miles to the inch, and four sheets to a 
square degree ; the thinly settled regions of the Great 
Basin, the Rocky Mountains, the high Sierras and the 
plateau country drained by the Colorado River on a 
scale of four miles to the inch, and one sheet to a 
square degree. The square degree is one degree in 
latitude by one degree in longitude. 

The sheets are engraved on copper, three plates being 
required for each. On the first is engraved the hydro- 
graphy, that is to say, coast lines, lakes, ponds, rivers, 
and on large scale sheets all springs and running 
streams. Printed in blue. On the second plate the 
hypsography — the relief of the surface. The method 
of contours or grade curves has been adopted as best 
representing this condition of the earth's surface. The 
contour interval ranges from ten feet in level country 
and upon maps of the larger scales to two hundred and 
fifty feet in the smallest scale maps. Printed in brown. 
On the third plate are engraved the projection lines, 
lettering, public culture, legend, title, etc. By " public 
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culture " are meant those features of the surface of the 
earth due to the activity of communities, such as civil 
divisions, railways, canals, public works, etc., as distin- 
guished from boundaries of estates, private roads, single 
houses, etc., which constitute private culture. Printed 

IN BLACK. 

Alaska Boundary. — In the treaty of 1867, ceding 
the Russian possessions in North America to the 
United States, the eastern limit of the territory is de- 
clared to be " the line of demarcation between the 
Russian and British possessions in North America, as 
established by the convention between Russia and 
Great Britain of February 28, 1825," and described in 
articles iii. and iv. of said convention in the following 
terms ; 

III. The line of demarcation between the posses- 
sions of the high contracting parties upon the coast 
of the continent and the islands of America to the 
northwest shall be drawn in the following manner : 
Commencing from the southernmost point of the 
island called Prince of Wales Island, which point lies 
in the parallel of 54 40' north latitude and between 
the 131st and 133d degree of west longitude (merid- 
ian of Greenwich), the said line shall ascend to the 
north along the channel called Portland Channel, as 
far as the point of the continent where it strikes the 
56th degree of north latitude ; from this last men- 
tioned point the line of demarcation shall follow the 
summit of the mountains situated parallel to the 
coast, as far as the point of intersection of the 141st 
degree of west longitude ; and, finally, from the said 
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point of intersection, the said meridian line of the 
141st degree, in its prolongation as far as the frozen 
ocean, shall form the limit between the Russian and 
British possessions on the Continent of America to 
the northwest. 

IV. With reference to the line of demarcation laid 
down in the preceding article, it is understood : 
1st. That the island called Prince of Wales Island 
shall belong wholly to Russia. 2d. That wherever the 
summit of the mountains which extend in a direction 
parallel to the coast, from the 56th degree of north 
latitude to the point of intersection of the 141st de- 
gree of west longitude, shall prove to be at the dis- 
tance of more than ten marine leagues from the 
ocean, the limit between the British possessions and 
the line of coast which is to belong to Russia, as 
above mentioned, shall be formed by a line parallel to 
the windings of the coast, and which shall never ex- 
ceed the distance of ten marine leagues therefrom. 
It is admitted that the language of the treaty, in so 
far as it attempts to define the boundary of the south- 
eastern portion of Alaska territory — the valuable part 
of that region, then Russian America — is, from the 
modern standpoint, not precise enough to render mis- 
understanding impossible. The boundary specified was 
formulated on a mistaken assumption as to facts, and is 
impossible to determine by survey. 

It was during the sessions of the Fisheries Confer- 
ence in Washington in 1887-88, that it was suggested 
that an informal consultation between some person in 
this country possessing knowledge of the questions in 
dispute, and a Canadian similarly equipped, might tend 
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to facilitate the discovery of a basis of agreement be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain upon which 
a practical boundary line could be established. To this 
intent Mr. William H. Dall, of Washington, and Dr. 
George M. Dawson, of Canada, submitted to the late 
Secretary of State the results of several conferences held 
at the instigation of the Department. 

The opinion of Mr. Dall, which to this extent is con- 
curred in by Mr. Dawson, is, that a point be determined 
on each of the four passage-ways into the interior — 
Chilkoot, Taku and Stikine Rivers and Portland Canal 
— at ten marine leagues distance from the coast. Let 
the territory drained by branches coming into the rivers 
seaward by this point (to be shown by a permanent 
monument) belong to the United States ; that drained 
by streams coming in eastward of the monument, to 
be British. The boundary would follow the water part- 
ing between the two. 

At Portland Inlet and at the head of Lynn Canal the 
divide between the interior and coast water-sheds should 
form the line. Provided that in the event of the 
boundary line reaching a certain specified distance from 
the coast, it shall then follow a straight line with a pre- 
scribed course for such distance as the seaward streams 
may be found to lie on the British side of said line. 
This would reduce the positions requiring careful astro- 
nomical determinations to three, namely, the inception 
of the boundary line at the head of Portland Inlet and 
the two monuments on the Taku and the Stikine re- 
spectively. The strip of country between the 141st 
meridian and the head of the Chilkat River, which is 
inaccessible from the coast except by way of the Atna 
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and Chilkat Rivers, might be settled by taking the sum- 
mit of the St. Elias Alps (everywhere visible from the 
ocean, though not yet reached or scaled by any man) 
which could be united by a set of great triangles from 
the head of the Chilkat and along the coast of the Pa- 
cific from Fairweather Peak to Mount St. Elias. 

Meanwhile the Superintendent of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey has selected Mr. J. E. 
McGrath, sub-assistant, as chief of a party to make a 
preliminary survey of the frontier line between Alaska 
and British Columbia along the 141st meridian of west 
longitude at or near where it crosses the Yukon River. 
The survey is made at the original instance of the De- 
partment of State, and the data and maps resulting from 
it are designed to be used by the Government in nego- 
tiation, adjustment and definite settlement and location 
of the boundary, whether by correspondence, commis- 
sion or other agency. The general character of the 
survey is indicated in the following: " A plan or project 
for accurately and permanently locating in latitude and 
longitude points in Southeastern Alaska for the deter- 
mination of a line not to exceed the distance of ten 
marine leagues from the coast-line, said points to be 
accessible respectively by the Portland Canal, the 
Stikine River, the Taku River and the Chilkat and 
Chilkoot Rivers, with such other points as may be found 
to be accessible by the Coast Survey parties in South- 
eastern Alaska ; and also points on the Yukon and Por- 
cupine Rivers at or near the 141st meridian of west 
longitude and such other accessible points along or near 
said meridian, as it may be deemed by the Superintend- 
ent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, advisable to so 
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locate ; such points to be marked by such permanent 
marks or monuments as may be available ; and that in 
the vicinity of such points such rapid topographical re- 
connaissance or work shall be done as may be practica- 
ble and as may serve to identify and reasonably deline- 
ate the characteristics of the country, so as to enable a 
boundary commission or other negotiators of a boundary 
treaty to agree upon a boundary of straight or other 
intelligible and easily-defined lines. The results of the 
field-work thus outlined to be reduced and made avail- 
able for use in the definition and adjustment of the 
boundary, by publication in proper and convenient map 
or maps, supplemented by such report by the Superin- 
tendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey as may be 
necessary to explain any points not rendered clearly 
apparent by such map or maps." 

The surveying parties for the Yukon and Porcupine 
Rivers were expected to embark early in June from San 
Francisco, in vessels provided by the Alaska Commer- 
cial Company, under an agreement to transport the par- 
ties and outfit by the way of St Michaels and the 
Yukon River, to the vicinity of Belle Isle or Forty Mile 
Creek, and near the crossing of the Yukon River by the 
141st meridian, or as near to it as they can possibly get 
with their steamers. 

In his instructions Chief McGrath is advised that 
" Next in importance to the establishment of the points 
where the 141st meridian passes the watercourses, is the 
desirability of collecting as much geographical and 
other information as possible concerning the region. 
Outside of the establishment of points on Yukon and 
Porcupine gather information as far as possible in a 
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practical form, and make notes and observations copi- 
ous, bearing always in mind that one object of the ex- 
pedition will be to verify and correct our present knowl- 
edge of the geography of Alaska as far as it can be 
done without interfering with the primary object of the 
expedition for the boundary survey." 
This is the present status of this matter. 

Oklahoma. — In 1866 the Creek and Seminole In- 
dians ceded to the United States 5,439,843 acres of 
their domain (equal to 8500 square miles) in the Indian 
Territory for the purpose of enabling the Government 
to locate thereon other tribes of friendly Indians. Por- 
tions of land on the east and west sides of these ces- 
sions have been set apart for this purpose, and are now 
occupied by several tribes, but a large tract lying in the 
middle has never been so appropriated. It is this un- 
appropriated and unoccupied land situated in the heart 
of the Indian Territory that has been declared to be a 
portion of the public domain, and opened to settlement 
by proclamation of the President of the United States, 
dated March 23d, 1889. ^ comprises about 1,900,000 
acres — equal to an area about one-third larger than the 
State of Delaware. It is bounded on all sides by the 
Indian Territory, but its position maybe defined by the 
Canadian River on the south ; by the 98th meridian and 
Cimarron River on the west ; by latitude 36 1 1' on the 
north ; and on the east by longitude 97 1 5% the Cimar- 
ron River and, for a short distance, longitude 96 50'. 
No territorial government has been provided, nor has 
the name Oklahoma been recognized by any statutory 
enactment, but only by common consent. 
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The Act of Congress which provides for the segre- 
gation of this domain is found in sections 12, 13, 14 
and 15 of an Act making appropriations for the current 




INDIAN TERRlTilYli 
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and contingent expenses of the Indian Department, 
and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes for the year ending June 30, 1890. Approved 
March 2, 1889. As follows : 

Sec. 12. That the sum of one million nine hundred and twelve thou- 
sand nine hundred and forty-two dollars and two cents be, and the 
same hereby is, appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to pay in full the Seminole Nation of Indians 
for all the right, title, interest, and claim which said nation of Indians 
may have in and to certain lands ceded by article three of the treaty 
between the United States and said nation of Indians, which was con- 
cluded June fourteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, and proclaimed 
August sixteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, and which land was 
then estimated to contain two million one hundred and sixty-nine thou- 
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sand and eighty acres, but which is now, after survey, ascertained to 
contain two million thirty-seven thousand four hundred and fourteen 
and sixty-two hundredths acres, said sum of money to be paid as fol- 
lows : One million five hundred thousand dollars to remain in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of said nation of Indians and to 
bear interest at the rate of five per centum per annum from July first, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-nine, said interest to be paid semi-an- 
nually to the treasurer of said nation, and the sum of four hundred and 
twelve thousand nine hundred and forty-two dollars and twenty cents 
to be paid to such person or persons as shall be duly authorized by the 
laws of said nation to receive the same, at such times" and in such sums 
as shall be directed and required by the legislative authority of said 
nation, to be immediately available ; this appropriation to become oper- 
ative upon the execution by the duly appointed delegates of said na- 
tion, specially empowered so to do, of a release and conveyance to the 
United States of all the right, title, interest, and claim of said nation of 
Indians in and to said lands, in manner and form satisfactory to the 
President of the United States, and said release and conveyance, when 
fully executed and delivered, shall operate to extinguish all claims of 
every kind and character of said Seminole Nation of Indians in and to 
the tract of country to which said release and conveyance shall apply, 
but such release, conveyance, and extinguishment shall not inure to 
the benefit of or cause to vest in any railroad company any right, title, 
or interest whatever in or to any of said lands, and all laws and parts 
of laws so far as they conflict with the foregoing, are hereby repealed, 
and all grants or pretended grants of said lands or any interest or right 
therein now existing in or on behalf of any railroad company, except 
rights of way and depot grounds, are hereby declared to be forever for- 
feited for breach of condition. 

Sec. 13. That the lands acquired by the United States under said 
agreement shall be a part of the public domain, to be disposed of only 
as herein provided, and sections sixteen and thirty-six of each town- 
ship, whether surveyed or unsurveyed, are hereby reserved for the use 
and benefit of the public schools, to be established within the limits of 
said lands under such conditions and regulations as may be hereafter 
enacted by Congress. 

That the lands acquired by the conveyance from the Seminole Indians 
hereunder, except the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections, shall be dis- 
posed of to actual settlers under the homestead laws only, except as 
herein otherwise provided (except that section two thousand three hun- 
dred and one of the Revised Statutes shall not apply) : And provided 
further. That any person who having attempted to, but for any cause 
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failed to secure a title in fee to a homestead under existing law, or who 
made entry under what is known as the commuted provision of the home- 
stead law, shall be qualified to make a homestead entry upon said lands : 
And provided further, That the rights of honorably discharged Union 
soldiers and sailors in the late civil war, as defined and described in sec- 
tions twenty-three hundred and four and twenty-three hundred and five 
of the Revised Statutes shall not be abridged: And provided further, 
That each entry shall be in square form as nearly as practicable and no 
person be permittted to enter more than one-quarter section thereof , but 
until said lands are open for settlement by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, no person shall be permitted to enter upon and occupy the same, 
and no person violating this provision shall ever be permitted to enter 
any of said lands or acquire any right thereto. 

The Secretary of the Interior may, after said proclamation and not 
before, permit entry of said lands for town-sites, under sections twenty- 
three hundred and eighty-seven and twenty-three hundred and eighty- 
eight of the Revised Statutes, but no such entry shall embrace more 
than one-half section of land. 

That all the foregoing provisions with reference to lands to be ac- 
quired from the Seminole Indians including the provisions pertaining to 
forfeiture shall apply to and regulate the disposal of the land acquired 
from the Muscogee or Creek Indians by articles of cession and agree- 
ment made and concluded at the city of Washington on the nineteenth 
day of January in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and eighty- 
nine. 

Sec. 14. The President is hereby authorized to appoint three commis- 
sioners, not more than two of whom shall be members of the same po- 
litical party, to negotiate with the Cherokee Indians and with all other 
Indians owning or claiming lands lying west of the ninety-sixth degree 
of longitude in the Indian Territory for the cession to the United States 
of all their title, claim, or interest of every kind or character in and to 
said lands, and any and all agreements resulting from such negotiations 
shall be reported to the President and by him to Congress at its next 
session and to the council or councils of the nation or nations, tribe or 
tribes, agreeing to the same, for ratification, and for this purpose the 
sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be nec- 
essary, is hereby appropriated, to be immediately available : Provided, 
That said commission is further authorized to submit to the Cherokee 
nation the proposition that said nation shall cede to the United States 
in the manner and with the effect aforesaid, all the rights of said nation 
in said lands upon the same terms as to payment as is provided in the 
agreement made with the Creek Indians of date January nineteenth, 
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eighteen hundred and eighty-nine, and ratified by the present Congress ; 
and if said Cherokee nation shall accept and by act of its legislative 
authority duly passed, ratify the same, the said lands shall thereupon 
become a part of the public domain for the purpose of such disposition 
as is herein provided, and the President is authorized as soon thereafter 
as he may deem advisable, by proclamation to open said lands to settle- 
ment in the same manner and to the same effect, as in this act provided 
concerning the lands acquired from said Creek Indians, but until said 
lands are opened for settlement by proclamation of the President, no 
person shall be permitted to enter upon and occupy the same, and no 
person violating this provision shall be permitted to enter any of said 
lands or acquire any right thereto. 

Sec. 15. That the President may whenever he deems it necessary 
create not to exceed two land districts embracing the lands which he 
may open to settlement by proclamation as hereinbefore provided, and 
he is empowered to locate land offices for the same appointing thereto 
in conformity to existing laws, registers and receivers and for the purpose 
of carrying out this provision five thousand dollars or so much thereof as 
may be necessary is hereby appropriated. 

The country is described in general terms as a vast 
plain with gradual slopes towards the East, and is 
drained by the Cimarron and Canadian Rivers, which 
traverse the territory from the West to the East. The 
temperature averages from 50 to 6o°, atmosphere dry, 
altitude about 1000 feet. The land is good, said to 
surpass that of the States : timber abundant. A divis- 
ion of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad runs 
through the whole length of the territory, a little east- 
ward of a line drawn through the centre. 

The bill to provide for the organization of the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma (known as the Springer bill) which 
failed to pass both houses of Congress at the last session, 
carved out a territory of much larger extent, to wit : all 
that part of the Indian Territory west of the lands occu- 
pied by the five civilized tribes (the Cherokee, Creek, 
Seminole, Choctaw and Chickasaw), and also what is 
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known as the Public Land Strip, lying north of Texas, 
east of New Mexico, south of Colorado and Kansas, and 
west of the Indian Territory. The land embraced with- 
in its limits contains 23,267,719 acres, an area equal to 
that of the State of Indiana. This bill was abandoned 
chiefly for the reason that the grotesque clamor for 
Oklahoma lands precluded the possibility of allowing 
sufficient time for further negotiations with the Indian 
tribes, in order to arrange for compensation for diversion 
of the lands from the purposes set forth in the treaty of 
1866, and to settle conditions of removal of the tribes 
already located ; for, as has been already observed, the 
Cherokees and Seminoles ceded these lands to the 
United States by treaty in 1866 for the declared pur- 
pose, and for no other than that of settling thereon 
friendly Indians and freedmen. The substitute measure 
agreed upon late in the session and made part of the 
Indian Appropriation bill was considered the most 
effectual disposition of the question for the present. 
But nothing is more certain than that, in the near future 
the larger area will be included, the Indians removed, 
and a territorial government provided.* 

Paraguay. — The latest official accounts f from Para- 
guay amplify, to a considerable extent, our previous 
knowledge of that interesting country. The northwest 
boundary of the western division, or the Gran Chaco, 



* There can be but one opinion concerning the action of Congress ; and if any- 
thing could add to its iniquitous character it would be the fact that the spoliation 
was planned in full view of the preparations for celebrating, as a national solemnity, 
the hundredth anniversary of Washington's inauguration as the first President of 
the Republic. 

Geo. C. Hurlbut. 

f F. D. Hill to the Department of State. Dated, Asuncion, January 23, 1889. 
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as it is called, which is a vast and unexplored country, as 
still undetermined, the Bolivians and Paraguayans dis- 
puting the proper location of the line. Until recently 
the Chaco has been considered to be an uninhabitable 
waste, but within the last two years the lands have risen 
enormously in value. A concession has been granted 
to a company of capitalists for the construction of a 
railway from Asuncion through the Chaco to Sucre, 
Bolivia, a distance of 600 miles.. With this opening of 
the Chaco to settlement it is not improbable that the 
part of Paraguay west of the river may in future years 
prove to be the better part of the country. 

Contrary to the opinion which has prevailed in the 
United States and elsewhere, the climate of Paraguay is 
declared to be remarkable for its salubrity. Dr. Stew- 
art, British Vice-consul at Asuncion, says : " If the 
absence of the principal zymotic diseases — yellow 
fever, typhus and. typhoid, cholera and dysentery, which 
are all more or less endemic, or appear epidemically in 
Brazil and in the River Plate — has any relation to 
climate, then that of Paraguay is very higly favored, 
those diseases being almost unknown here." The range 
of temperature during 1886 was 99 in January to 45 
in June, and in 1888 the thermometer reached a maxi- 
mum of 97 on six different days. 

In the matter of population it has been said that 
seven-eighths of the inhabitants, or 700,000 out of 8oo,oco 
perished during the war of 1865-1870. The present 
number of inhabitants may be set down at about 
300,000. Asuncion has a population of 25,000. It 
supports five daily morning papers which, however, ap 
pear on the previous evening. The whole country has 
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eight hundred and forty-one business houses, owned 
mostly by foreigners ; but there is not a British house 
among them, Four hundred and fifty new houses were 
erected in 1886, and more in 1887. Ordinary houses 
rent for $100 per month. 

The illiteracy of the people is frightful, only about 
fifteen per cent, being able to read and write. But 
to-day education is compulsory in all parts of the 
Republic. There are now one hundred and thirty- 
eight schools, with an enrollment of 15,180 scholars; 
and a normal school training system has been estab- 
lished under an energetic teacher from the United 
States. 

In 1877 the sum of $158,459 was expended by the 
Government for purposes of education, and by a law 
passed the same year the following sums are devoted to 
the same purpose : (1) the sum voted in the general 
tax ; (2) ten per cent, of the product of the public 
lands and yerbales (plantations of mate) ; (3) an addi- 
tional three per cent, as soon as the amortization of the 
interest debt is complete; (4) the fines in general ; (5) 
the product of the vacant inheritances, successions, etc.; 
(6) one-half the proceeds of judicial sales; (7) a tax of 
one dollar upon each male over twenty-two years of 
age domiciled in the Republic. A national college is 
located at Asuncion. 

The home debt of the Republic on the first of Janu- 
ary, 1888, was $1,068,891, and the foreign debt was $14,- 
952,097. But of the latter sum $12,945,334, being 
claims of the Argentine Republic and Brazil, will prob- 
ably never be paid. The growth of the revenues since 
the close of the war has been from $102,000 in 1870 to 
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$3,056,093 in 1887. The total expenditure in 1887, was 
$1,400,503, including interest. 

The value of imports and exports (about equally divi- 
ded) for 1887 was $4,447,726, an increase over 1886 of 
$1,184,215. Forty-eight per cent, of the imports came 
from Great Britain. With the exception of a few agricul- 
tural implements and a little lumber, none of the imports 
came from the United States, the American flag being 
substantially unknown in that part of the world. 

The railroad from Asuncion to Paraguari, commenced 
in 1 86 1, and the first line constructed in South America, 
will be completed to Villa Rica this year. The number 
of passengers carried last year was 257,688. In 1881 the 
total number was 81,807. The revenue from the post- 
office has increased from $1,872 in 1880 to $12,257 * n 
1887. There are two lines of telegraph, both under 
government control, one of them connecting Asuncion 
with the outer world. The service is said to be poor. 
Two new lines are about being constructed. Five years 
ago there were no banks. To-day there are five, all 
located in Asuncion. They issue circulating notes, which 
constitute the chief currency of the country. 

The tide of immigration is beginning to set in towards 
Paraguay with considerable force. At present there 
are three colonies. That of San Bernardino on the 
border of Lake Ipacanai numbers about six hundred in- 
habitants, mostly German. It has about nine hundred 
acres in cultivation. That at Villa Hayes (named in 
compliment to President Hayes) on the Paraguay, num- 
bers about four hundred inhabitants, mostfy French. It 
has about three hundred and twenty-eight acres in cultiva- 
tion. The Nueva Germania colony is on the Aguaray- 
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Guazii, a navigable affluent of the Jejuy River. It 
numbers about one hundred, mostly German. It is the 
newest of the colonies and possesses twelve leagues of 
land. The immigration laws are liberal, probably too 
liberal to enable the Government to fulfil its pledges and 
promises, should immigration set in to any considerable 
extent. Good land can be bought for $1.25 per acre. 

The number of cattle has increased over six hundred 
thousand in ten years, but little or no attention is paid 
to cultivating breeds. The value of exported tobacco 
has increased in five years from $286,759 to $582,408. 
Sugar-cane is grown in all parts of the country, and cot- 
ton grows spontaneously. There is no intelligent fruit 
culture, but every town is buried in the luxuriant foliage 
of orange groves. The fruit, which is of large size and 
rich flavor, matures in April, and is delivered on board 
the boats at $3.50 for 5000. 

Attention has been drawn to the resources and natural 
advantages of this country by means of its display at the 
Barcelona and Paris Exhibitions. As Mr. Hill remarks, 
the upward movement in Chili, Peru, the Argentine 
Republic and other South American countries is due to 
foreigners, and the future of Paraguay lies in its ability 
to attract immigration to its fertile lands, and to induce 
foreigners to make their permanent homes within its 
borders. 
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